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THE PEQUOD WAR. 


The unhappy influences which resulted in 
the Pequod war have been stated in general 
terms. We are not certainly informed by 
whom the first blow was struck, yet are hardly 
reduced to the necessity of guessing by whom 
the first provocation was given. Grahame has 
but one solution, under various forms of expres- 
sion, for all the Indian wars,—the natural 
ferocity of the Indians inciting them to acts of 
aggression. “The Pequods,” says he, * were 
a numerous tribe, and renowned for their 
prowess and ferocity. ‘They entertained, from 
the first, a jealous hatred of the European 
colonists, and for some time past had harassed 
them with unprovoked attacks, and excited 
their abhorrence and indignation by the mon- 
strous outrages to which they subjected their 
captives.” Still something of the truth occa- 
sionally leaks even from his pen. ‘“ The exten- 
sion of the English settlements,” he adds, “ex. 
cited anew the. fury of the savages.” “ When 
the plantation of Connecticut was first project- | 
ed, hopes were entertained that it might con- 
duce to overawe the hostility of the Indians ; 
but it produced a perfectly opposite effect.” | 

Being possessed of minute information with 
regard to the first movements of the Pilgrim 
fathers, we have been able with regard to the | 
conflicts in which they were engaged, to see | 
plainly the connexion of cause and effect. In| 
the present case, we have them shadowed forth | 
but dimly. A little book was published in 
England at the close of the war, entitled, “ A 
true relation of the late Battell fought in New 
England, between the English and the Pequet 
Salvages, &c. London, printed by M. P. for | 
Nathaniel Butler and John Bellamie, 1638.” 
The author, whose style goes upon stilts, elabo- 
rately defends the proceedings of the colonists | 
throughout ; yet, seeming to pride himself upon 
a philosophic method of discussing his subject, 
was not quite satisfied with so imperfect a solu- 
tion as that which contented Grahame. Even 
ferocity needs provocation to incite it to acti- 
vity. He therefore, in his inflated phraseology, 
intimates that provocation was given. He does 
not favour us with particulars, and sublimates 
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his subject to such a height that good optics 
are sometimes required to catch a sight of his 
meaning. 
world but habitable, though more commodi- | 
ously by human culture. This part (though 
in its naturals) nourished many natives, distin- 
guished into divers petty nations and factions. 
it were needless curiosity to dispute their ori- 
ginal, or how they came thither.” He had not 
adopted the theory of a satanic paternity, for 
he adds, very gravely, “Their outsides say 
they are men; their actions say they are rea- 
sonable. As the thing is, so it operateth. 
Their correspondency of disposition with us, 
argueth all to be of the same constitution, and 
the sons of Adam, and that we have the same 
Maker, the same matter, the same mould. 
Only art and grace have given us that perfec- 
tion which yet they want, but may perhaps be 
as capable thereof as we. They are of person 
straight and tall, of limbs big and strong, sel- 
dom seen violent or extreme in any passion.” 

“But nature—heaven’s daughter—and the 
immediate character of that Divine power, as 
by her light she hath taught us wisdom, for | 
our own defence, so by her fire she hath made | 
us fierce, injurious, revengeful, and ingenious 


in the device of means for the offence of those | 


we take to be our enemies. 

«“ We have in us a mixture of all elements, 
and fire is predominant where the humours are 
exagitated. All motion causeth heat. All pro | 
vocation moveth choler, and chole: inflamed, | 
becometh a phrensy, a fury, especially in bar- | 
barous and cruel nations, "These things are 


|conspicuous in the inhabitants of New. Eng- | 


land.” 

The plain English of all which seems to be, | 
that the colonists had provoked the Indians to 
a state of fury, “which” says’ Grahame, | 
“ Vane, the governor of Massachusetts, deter- | 


|mined at length to retaliate and punish by | 
offensive operations. Receiving intelligence of 
a serious attack by the Pequods on the Con- | 


necticut settlers [1637], he summoned all the 
New England communities to assemble and 


| 
| despatch the strongest force they could contri- 


bute to the defence of their countrymen, and of | 
the common cause of European colonization. | 
The Pequods, aware of the impending danger, 
were not negligent of prudent precautions, as 
well as active endeavours to re pel it. ‘To this | 
end, they sought a reconciliation with the Nar- | 
ragansets, their hereditary enemies and rivals 
in power; proposing that on both sides the 
remembrance of ancient quarrels and animosi- 
ties should be buried, or at least suspended ; 
and urging the Narragansets for once to co-ope- 
rate cordially with them against a common foe, 
whose progressive encroachments threatened | 
to confound them both in one common destruc- 


“There is scarce any part of the | 
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| a fierce and deep-rooted hatred against the Pe- 
| quods ; and less moved by a distant prospect of 
danger to themselves, than by the hope of an 
instant gratification of their implacable revenge, 
they rejected the proposals of accommodation, 
and determined to assist the English in the pro- 
secution of the war. 

“ Enraged, but not dismayed, by this disap- 
pointment, the Pequods hastened, by the vigor 
of their operations, to anticipate the junction of 
the allied provincial forces ; and the Connecti- 
cut troops, while as yet they had received but 
a small part of the succour which their friends 
had engaged to afford them, found it necessary 
to advance against the enemy. The Pequod 
warriors, amounting in number to more than 
fifteen hundred, commanded by Sassacus, their 
principal sachem, occupied two fortified stations, 
| against one of which, captain Mason and the 
| Connecticut militia, consisting only of ninety 
men, attended by a troop of Indian allies, direct- 
\ed their attack. The approach of Mason was 
quickened by the information he obtained, that 
| the enemy, deceived by a seemingly retrogade 
movement of the provincial force, had aban- 
|doned themselves to the conviction that the 
| English dared not to encounter them, and were 
celebrating with festive revel and premature 
triumph, the supposed evacuation of their coun- 
try. About day break, while wrapped in deep 
\slumber and supine security, they were ap- 
proached by the colonists; and the surprise 
| would have been complete, if an alarm had not 
‘been communicated by the barking of a dog. 
The war-whoop was instantly sounded, and 
they flew to their arms. The English troops 
| rushed on to the attack; and while some of 
| them fired on the Indians through the palisades, 
others forced their way by the entrances into 
the fort, and, setting fire to the huts, which 
were covered with ‘reeds, involved their ene- 
mies in the confusion and horror of a general 
conflagration. The Pequods, notwithstanding 
| the disadvantage of their predicament, behaved 
| with great intrepidity; but, after a stout and 
obstinate resistance, they were defeated, with 
the slaughter of at least five hundred of their 
| tribe. Many of the women and children per- 
ished in the flames ; ; and the warriors, endea- 
vouring to escape, were slain by the colonists, 
or, f falling into the hands of the Indian allies of 
the English, who surrounded the fort at a dis- 
tance, were reserved for a more cruel fate.” 

Such is Grahame’s narrative, word for word, 
‘of the massacre of the Pequods. There was 
| one preliminary action, related by the author 
of the Battell of the Pequets, whieb he has 
omitted. Yet it was quite as important to a 
right appreciation of those Christian warriors 
of a colony so much more concerned for the 
| spiritual welfare of the Indians, than the Qua- 
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intended to illustrate Quakerism,—by which he 


informs us,—omitting time, place and author,— 
of a certain reputed Quaker, who, under the 
pretended influence of the Spirit, attempted to 
kill his child, in imitation of Abraham’s offer- 
ing. Grahame’s diligence in raking together 
all manner of literary gossip which may tend 
to the disparagement of Quakerism, is as re- 
markable as his habit of slipping over facts 


that may cast-a shade on his bright picture of | 


the perfections of Puritanism, The action 
omitted is one of great atrocity. No wonder 
that Grahame was willing to let it sink into 
oblivion. It would be more pleasant to pass it 


by on the present occasion : but it is too impor- | 
tant as a sure index of the state of public {eel- 


ing under which the destruction of the Pequods 
was accomplished. It is with communities as 


with men: none grow suddenly wicked. Where | 


an act of signal atrocity has been committed, 
we may rest assured it was not without its kin- 
dred predecessors. 
chroniclers to transmit the history of their 
wrongs to posterity. We hear only of the 
violence committed by them when goaded by 
repeated injuries, and of the fearful vengeance 
inflicted upon them by the white man, who was 
unguestionably the aggressor. 

The Pequods had killed some English ; wan- 
tonly, say the historians. The English took 
ample revenge. ‘Scouring about, [they] es- 
pied seven Pequets, killed five of them outright, 
wounded the sixth mortally, took the seventh 
prisoner, and brought him to the fort. He 
braved the English, as though they durst not 
kill a Pequet. Some will have their courage 
to be thought invincible, when all is desperate. 
But it availed this savage nothing ; they tied 
one of his legs to a post, and twenty men with 
a rope tied to the other, pulled him in pieces ; 
Captain Underhill shooting a pistol through 
him, to despatch him.” 

Let us treat Grahame fairly. “He does ap- 
pear to have felt some regret at these transac- 
tions. ‘“ Their victory,” he says, “ it must be 
confessed, was sullied by cruelties, which it is 
easy to account for and extenuate, but painful 
to recollect,” “It had been happy, if they 
could have purged their own bosoms of the 


vindictive feelings which the outrages of their | 


savage foes were but too well fitted to inspire.” 

He could not omit the massacre of the Pe- 
quods, however painful to recollect; and he 
could not tell the tale at all, without in part, 
disclosing the horrors of the scene. Yet over 
its more revolting features, he did, out of aflec- 
tion for the Puritans, allow himself to throw a 
veil, The remaining transactions of the war, 
he passes over hastily, no doubt through 
anxiety to dismiss so disagreeable a subject. 
“Soon after this action, captain Stoughton 
having arrived with the auxiliary troops from 
Massachusetts, it was resolved to pursue the 
victory. Several engagements took place, 
which terminated unfavourably for the Pequods; 
and in a short time they sustained ‘another 


general defeat, which put an end to the war. | 


A few only of this once powerful nation sur- 
vived, who, abandoning their country to the 
victorious Europeans, dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring tribes, and lost their 
existence as a separate people.” “ Thus ter- 


The poor Pequods had no| 


minated a struggle, more important from its 
consequences, than from the numbers of the 


° ° ° i 
| combatants or the celebrity of theirmames. On| 





fluous being on earth. This estranged man- 
kind from me, and me from mankind: I was 
alone in the world. ‘The consciousness of my 


its issue, there had been staked no less than} separation from others, only increased and 


the question, whether Christianity and civiliza- | 


tion, or paganism and barbarity, should prevail 
in New England.” 
Grahame possessed some skill in giving a 


beat the old Puritan writers at that game. But 
they excel him as far in fidelity. If we want 
to know precisely the motives of their heroes, 
| we must go back again to the old books. The 
modern polish makes smoother reading, but the 
prominent features suffer in the process. In 
the Battell we shall find them in high relief, 

‘“‘ Doubtless there was no other way better to 
chastise the insolence of these insulting homi- 
cides, than a sharp war pursued with dexterity 
and speed. Virginia, our mother plantation, 
and for her precedent a rule, hath taught us 
what to do in these difficulties. Forewarned, 
forearmed. They were endangered by their 
friendship and peace ; secured, by their enmity 
}and war, with the natives. From these experi- 
ments shall now the inhabitants of those two 
| sister lands beat out unto themselves an armour 
of proof, and lay a sure foundation to their 
future happiness.” Now, the Puritans “ are 
dispersed securely in their plantations, sixty 
miles along the coast, and within the land also, 
along some small creeks and rivers; and are 
assured of their peace by killing the barbarians, 
better than our English Virginians were, by 
being killed by them. For having once terri- 
fied them, by severe exaction of just revenge, 
they shall never hear of more harm from them ; 
except (perhaps) the killing of a man or two at 
his work, upon advantage.” ‘ Nay, they shall 
have those brutes their servants, theirselves, 
either willingly or of necessity ; and docible 
enough, if not obsequious.” ‘ Mercy mars all 
sometimes ; severe justice must now and then 
take place. The long forbearance and too 
much lenity of the English toward the Virgi- 
nian savages, had like to have been the destruc- 
tion of the whole plantation. These barbarians 
(ever treacherous) abuse the goodness of those 
that condescend to their rudeness and imperfec- 
tions.” Yet this very author, at the beginning 
of his book, tells us, that the Indians had, from 
the commencement, “ been very loving and 
friendly. 
their civility and peaceful conversation, until 
this year.” But his zeal to defend the Pequod 
war had possibly impaired his memory. 

(To be continued.) 


—=-—— 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Extracts from the Life of Heinrich Zschokke. 

Having been left an orphan “ he was coldly 
and carelessly treated, thrust about from one 
member of his family to another as a useless 
|incumbrance, and forced into a sort of an- 
|tagonism with them, or thrown back upon his 
\own impulses. ‘I was obliged to accustom 
myself to my solitary condition, and to seek 
|my best employment in the delusions of imagi- 
jnation, Thus forsaken by all, I first began 
jelenrly to understand that I was an orphan, 
supported indeed by the interests of my paren- 
tal inheritance, but the most useless and super- 
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So that much hath been written of 


embittered my intense longing for sympathy 
and affection. Without jealousy, yet not with- 
out a secret bitterness of feeling, have | often 
stood by when one of my companions enjoyed 


happy turn to an unhappy subject. He could! the praises and smiles of a father, or the em- 


braces and kisses of a mother. Me no one 
pressed to his bosom ; my tears were dried by 
no loving hand ; and every reproach, which to 
other children is sweetened by the conscious- 
ness of their parents’ affection, fell upon me 
with unmingled bitterness. Now first the 
death of my father became to me a quite infi- 
nite loss. | eagerly endeavoured to recall to 
memory his slightest actions, his most insigni- 
ficant words and looks, | longed to die, and 
be with him once more. Often I left my bed 
at night, and lay weeping on my knees, implo- 
ring my father to appear to me at least once 
again. Then I waited with breathless awe, 
and gazed around to see his spirit; and when 
no spirit came, | returned sobbing inconsola- 
bly to my bed, while | murmured reproach. 
fully, ‘ Thou, too, best darling father, dost not 
care about me any longer !”’ 

** At a school to which he was sent, the only 
pupil who studied the Latin language was the 
pedagogue’s favourite. ‘ Whenever there was 
anything to be seen in the streets—rope-dan- 
cers, soldiers, puppet shows, dancing bears or 
monkeys—this favourite alone was invariably 
allowed to leave the school room, on asking 
permission in Latin. 1, who had not yet got 
beyond the catechism, could not resist this 
powerful attraction, and resolved to become 
master of the magic spell. Its little possessor 
in vain represented to me the length and diffi- 
culty of the way, through an endless wilder. 
ness of declensions, adjectives, pronouns, and 
conjugations. Undaunted, I traversed the hard 
and thorny path from Mensa to Audio, and, at 
the first opportunity, not without fear and 
trembling, | stammered out my conjuring for- 
mula. ‘The schoolmaster, amazed at my sud- 
den learning, examined me incredulously, in 
various ways; at length, satisfied of my ac- 
quisition, he praised my perseverance, prophe- 
sying that something might be made of me, 
and formally declaring me his second Latei- 
ner, with all rights and privileges thereunto 
appertaining.’ ” 

When about 18 years of age, on returning 
to the scenes of his childhood, the following 
incident occurred :— 

“As night drew on, I stopped at an inn 
in the village of Grabow. As I entered 
the parlour, darkened by the evening twi- 
light, [ was suddenly wrapped in an unexpect- 
ed embrace, and pressed to a warm female 
heart ; while, amid showers of kisses and tears, 
[ heard these words—‘ Oh, my child, my dear 
child!’ Although I knew, of course, that this 
greeting was not for me, yet the motherly em- 
brace seemed to me the herald of better days, 
the beautiful welcome to a newer, warmer 
world, Let my reader put himself in my 
place, and imagine the feelings of a poor young 
orphan, who had never been folded to one lov- 
ing heart since his father’s death, and to whom 
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for ten long melancholy years, caresses and | ferent ports in Brazil to mere nominal ports in | 
tender words had been utterly unknown! A/other places, found their way to this coast. 
sweet trembling passed over me, as | felt my-| Eleven were regular Brazilian vessels ; one 
self folded in that warm embrace. ‘The illu-| was Spanish but captured under Brazilian co- 
sion vanished when lighted candles were! lours; the other one was Portuguese. All were 
brought into the room. The modest hostess | to have returned with their cargoes of slaves to | 
started from me in some consternation; then,| Brazil. ‘The eleven Brazilian vessels engaged | 
looking at me with silent embarrassment, she | in the slave traffic were all except two, cases of 
told me that my age and height exactly corres-| equipment. ‘The Spanish and Portuguese ves- | 
ponded to those of her son, whom she expect-| sels were also cases of equipment. 

“It is scarcely possible to name the exact 


ed home that night from a distant school. As 
her son did not arrive that night, she tended | ports of the coasts to which these thirteen ves- 
sels were really destined, and we can only as- 


and served me with a loving cordiality, as if 

to make amends to herself for the disappoint-| sign a probable locality to them from the 
ment of her son’s absence, The dainties which| places in which they were detained, by her 
she had prepared for him with her own hands| Majesty’s cruisers. Adopting this as our best 
she now bestowed upon me, and my healthy | guide, it appears that of the eleven Brazilian 
vessels, six were destined to the slave ports 


boyish appetite did ample justice to their mer- | 
its. Nor did her kindness end here. She| within five degrees north of the Equator, four 
of them to the African coast within eight de- 


packed up a supply of dainty provisions for me 
grees south, and one to Quillemane on the 


the next day, procured me a place in a dili- 
gence to Schwerin, wrapt me up carefully | east coast of Africa. The Spanish vessel was de- 
tained sailing, under the Brazilian flag, off Ca- 


against frost and rain, and dismissed me with 

tender admonitions and motherly farewells. | binda; and the Portuguese prize was seized in 

She refused to impoverish my scanty purse by | latitude 6 deg. 35 sec. South, and longitude 10 
|deg. 10 sec. West. There are at present four 


taking any payment for my night’s lodging, 
but she did not refuse a grateful kiss, which at| cases before the Courts, two of which had 
slaves on board. 


parting I placed upon her cheek, Yet all this 
kindness was bestowed not on me, but on the| “From the foregoing statement, your lord- 
ship will perceive that, unhappily for the cause 


image of her absent son. Such is a mother’s 
of humanity, the slave trade has greatly in- 





heart.” 
—_=__—— 
consider that. many Portuguese vessels, of 


African Slave Trade, 1843-4. 
whose numbers we have no account, must have 


Extracted fom rome ae July 9th! been sent for adjudication to the new Mixed 
ee ee ee Commission Court at the Cape of Good Hope, | 


creased during the year 1843, and when we | 


in March last, was bought at auction here by 
Pillegrin, a foreigner, and cleared out for auage 
de Verdes and Cadiz, but proceeded no farther 
‘than the former place, where she was permit- 
ted to fit out for a slave- voyage, and she then 
returned to the Rio Pongas about two months 
ago, embarked four hundred and ninety slaves, 
and got safe off with them. Last week we 
| learned that a large brig, armed with six guns, 
| succeede -d in getting away with one thousand 
slaves on board, from the nei ighbourhood of 
| Whydah. 

The number of slaves adjudicated during the 
nine months ending September 1844, was nine- 
teen, having on board at the time of capture, 
fifteen hundred and seventy-four slaves. Of 
these ten were Brazilian, one Portuguese, and 
eight Spanish. One hundred and fifty-two 


slaves died between capture and adjudication, 


and fifteen between adjudication and registra- 
tion. The Gallinas appear to be the favourite 
resort of the slavers, from the organized ar- 
rangements which have been made there, and 
the facility with which the human cargoes can 
be shipped. From the reports we learn that the 
notorious Don Pedro Blanco is returned to the 
Gallinas. He took thither in the American 
| brig Elsinore a full cargo of goods. Among 
| the vessels captured was the San Pedro, alias 
Marinero. 


HAVANA, 

“The number of vessels despatched from 
Havana in 1842, suspected of being engaged 
in the slave-trade, was three ; one Spanish, 
| one Portuguese, and one American: the num- 
ber of vessels which arrived during the year 


The annual papers relating to the Slave/| the increase will be greater. 


Trade having been laid before Parliament at a 


much earlier. period than usual, we are enabled |in this neighbourhood has been most success- | 


to give our readers a condensed view of the ex- 
tent of the nefarious traffic during the years 
1843-4. 

From the extracts we shall make from the 
reports of the Slave Trade Commissioners, 
addressed to Lord Aberdeen, it will appear 
that the Slave Trade has rather increased than 
decreased during the time specified. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
“The total number of vessels adjudicated 


‘the manner in which the slave-trading vessels | 


during the year has been thirteen, twelve of | 


which proved cases of condemnation, and one 
was restored. Eight hundred and eight slaves 
were emancipated during the year, of whom 
eight hundred and five were registered here. 
The total number of vessels adjudicated by the 
Mixed Commissions since their establishment 
in this Colony in 1819 up to the present date, 
is four hundred and seventy-one. Of this 
number twenty-four were cases of restoration to 
the claimants. During the same period, there 
have been emancipated in these Courts sixty- 
one thousand and eighty five slaves, of whom 
only fifty-three thousand four hundred and 
twenty-one have been registered here. Of the 


thirteen vessels which were adjudicated by the | 


Mixed Commission Courts during this year, 
only two had slaves on board, namely, Furia 
and Temerario. The first shipped her human 
cargo at Lagos, and the latter at Cape Lopez. 
When detained both were found to be Brazil- 
ian vessels. Nearly the whole of the thirteen 


slave-trading vessels, which sailed from dif-| 





| handcuffs, chains, &c., nearly the whole of 


| 1843, and of which the commissioners obtained 
“ During the year just closed, the slave trade | information, was nineteen; of these thirteen 
landed five thousand six hundred and fifty 
fully and extensively carried on. At the Galli-| slaves. There sailed during the year 1843, 
nas the slave trading establishments have | suspected of being engaged in the slave-trade, 
been all restored, and are in active operation. | twenty-three vessels, fourteen of which were 
The notorious Pedro Blanco has lately re-| Spanish, and nine American. 

turned from Havanna in an American vessel} ‘‘ Of the nineteen arrivals of vessels in our 
called the Elsinore, to the Gallinas, with a list, it may be observed that eleven have oc- 
full cargo of slave-trading merchandise, partic- | curred during the last six months, when expec- 
ularly slave equipment articles. We beg re- | tations were entertained of a change of policy 
spectfully to draw your lordship’s attention to! with regard to the connivance as to the trade, 
or from the laxity arising from the unsettled 
state of public affairs in Spain. Yet neverthe- 
less, on the whole, we do not suppose more 
than about eight thousand negroes have been 
introduced during the year, which would give 
a number far inferior to the estimate of former 
years, even if we suppose a third more should 
be added to those reported in our notices, 


are supplied with coppers, shackles, bolts, 
which are brought to the coast in perfect safe- 
ty, on freight, under the American flag ; 
other merchandizes for carrying on that in- 
human traffic are also supplied by both Ameri- | 
can and British vessels. The resident slave 
dealers purchase their required trade goods “In reference to the American vessels, .the 
from the British and Americans, for which|Commissioners say that they are used as ten- 
they pay bills on London, or in specie. This|ders for ‘carrying out equipments and other 
at once accounts for the absence of cargoes in| articles for the African market. 
all the captured slavers during the past year.| “From January to October 1844, the Com- 
“ During the year just ended we have heard | | missioners report that ten vessels had sailed sus- 
of numerous cargoes of slaves, having been | pected of being engaged in the slave-trade, and 
shipped at Bissao, Rio Pongas and Gallinas ;| that thirteen had arrived and safely landed six 
and within the last six weeks the brig Volador | thousand hundred and thirty slaves, 
actually embarked six hundred slaves at Sher-| ‘They state, however, the great difficulty they 
bro, nearly adjoining this colony, The Vola-| find in obtaining information respecting the 
dor has been chased six times by her Majesty’s | movements of the slavers, and intimate that it 
brig Ferret, off the Gallinas, from which place | will be almost impossible in future to gain any 
her cargo of slaves were marched overland to} intelligence respecting them, ‘ as every day al- 
Sherbro, and there embarked. The brig Clio, | fords fresh proof of support given to ‘the slave 
condemned in the British and Brazilian Court| dealers by the present Captain-General, and 


seven 
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other authorities of the island.’ It is now a | Again they say (Sept., 1844) ‘the Palmyra | struck on a reef in the course of the night, and 


common thing to see Bozal negroes conducted 
‘along the high road,’ and ‘in open day, | 
through the streets,’ as well as ‘ in boats in the | 
harbour,’ in utter defiance of the laws. Few 
vessels are now cleared out for the coast of 
Africa ; the slave dealers disguise their desti- 
nation by sending them ostensibly to Barcelo- 
na, Rio de Janerio, &c. In one of their re- 
ports (August 1844) the commissioners observe, | 
‘ During the month, we regret to have to state | 
that we hear of many vessels having arrived | 
from the coast of Africa, though we cannot 
learn all the particulars we could wish, from 
the degree of constraint under which this com- 
munity is now held.’ To show the character 
of the Captain-General, O'Donnell, and how 
little is to be expected from him, we give the 
following quotation from the reports of one of 
the Commissioners. In September 1844, he 
writes :— 

“*Within the last few days I am informed | 
from a quarter on which | can rely, that the| 
Captain-General declared, at one of his evening 
tertullias, that he considered the animadver- 
sions passed on him by the British Ministry as | 
a great honour, inasmuch as it was a proof! 
that he had consulted the honour and interests 
of Spain, rather than yielded to the selfish poli- 
cy of England. He added, it is also said, that | 
he would only pursue what course he thought | 
proper, and, if the Spanish Government would | 
not sanction it, they might relieve him ; and | 
that he has written saying, that, if Spain wish- | 
ed to preserve the island, the trade in negroes | 
must be continued, because, if it were not, the 
negro race would in ten years become so di- 
minished, that nothing could prevent the whites 
from asserting their independence. This opin- 
ion used also to be maintained by General | 
TTacon; and both, I believe, learned it from 
Don Joaquin Gomez, who has so long and so 
successfully carried on the trade that he de- 
fends it unscrupulously as patriotism, or even 
a higher virtue.’” 

It may be suspected that the Captain-General 
is also influenced by another motive, for we} 
learn not only that he was ‘ in direct commu- | 
nication with the slave dealers,’ but that he ex- | 
pected to receive ‘not less than £10,000 at} 
least’ on ‘six thousand negroes,’ the arrival of 
which was expected. 

*“ Among the most successful vessels em- 
ployed in the slave trade we particularly no- 
tice the Palmyra Segunda, belonging to a weal- 
thy association of slave traders at Havana, 
known under the firm of Don Pedro Blanco} 
and Co. ‘ With regard to this vessel,’ say 
the Commissioners, ‘ making, as she has done, 














| 


Segunda arrived on the 14th August, and 
landed a cargo of upwards of six hundred ne- 
groes at Charera, a creek only one league| 
from this city’ (Havana). No slaver was} 
condemned in the Mixed Commission Court of 
Havana during the last year. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. 

“From the analysis of the traffic in slaves 
forwarded by her Majesty’s Commissioners at 
Rio de Janeiro to Lord Aberdeen, we learn that 
during the year 1843, 47 vessels sailed from 
that port for the coast of Africa; and that the | 
arrivals were fifteen, showing the total number 
of slave adventures between Rio de Janeiro and 
Africa to have been sixty-two vessels. By a 
return, however, which accompanied the analy- 
sis, we learn that it had come to the knowledge 
of the commissioners that thirty-seven slavers 
had successfully landed their cargoes within 
the province of Rio during the year 1843, 
having on board fourteen thousand eight hund- 
red and ninety-one slaves, twelve cargoes of 
which were from Angola, six from Cabinda, 
one from Congo, seven from Benguela, three 
from Ajuda, three from Mina, one from Ambiz 
one from Gabao, and three from Quillimane. 
But they add, ‘ The total number of slaves as 
shown by the present return is not one-half of 
the actual number successfully imported. We 
are assured that nearly forty thousand have 
been landed in these provinces within the period.’ 
They attribute this state of things ‘to the con- 
tinued encouragement and protection afforded 
by the Brazilian administration to all slaving 
adventures.’ 

“The number of vessels which cleared out 
from Rio to the coast of Africa, from the 1st 
of January to the the 30th of September, 1844, 
was 241; arrivals11, From Bahia during the 
same period, cleared out, 41 vessels ; arrivals, 
25. From Pernambuco, from Ist January to 
3lst March, 1844, cleared out, 4; arrivals, 5. 

* The British Consul at Bahia says, ‘ Your 
lordships will perceive that nearly three thou- 
sand slaves have been landed in this vicinity 
during the last three months, (September, 
1844,) besides others of whom accounts may 
not have reached the consulate.’ ‘The Consul 
at Pernambuco writes—‘ As respects the traf- 
fic in slaves, your lordship will perceive that 
seven vessels have sailed for the coast of Africa 
from this port, six have arrived thence, and 
eleven hundred and fifteen slaves landed in the 
province during the past year’ (1843.) In re- 
ference to one of the slavers, the Garrapes, 
the Consul states that she ‘ was run on shore at 
Porto dos Gallinas, and ultimately destroyed ; 
she is reported to have left the coast with three 





four successful voyages in the course of twelve | hundred and fifty slaves, of which one hundred 
months, we are led to fear not only that she|and sixty died during the passage, from the 
has the direct support of this Government, but | leaky state of the vessel and other causes ; six- 





also correspondences and resorts on the coast | 


of Africa beyond the reach of her Majesty’s 
cruisers. This vessel usually lands from eight | 


ty (all children) were drowned, or killed, by a 
heavy lurch of the vessel when she grounded ; 
the remainder, one hundred and thirty in num- 


hundred to eleven hundred negroes each trip.’| ber, were landed in a weakly state, and hurried 


Subsequently to this report, (July, 1844) they 
observe ‘ that the slave vessel Palmyra Segun- 
da, which has made so many successful voy- 
ages from Africa with large cargoes of slaves, 
has returned with another, and landed them on 
this coast, in number about twelve hundred.’ 


into this city, under very suspicious circum- 
stances.’ In reference to another slaver, he 
observes, ‘ Intelligence reached this yesterday 
of the total loss of a Brazilian patacho, with 
about three hundred slaves on board, at a spot 
called Toboado. It is supposed the vessel 


that every soul on board perished.” 

Such is the general view presented by the 
slave-trade papers of the present year of the ex- 
tent of the slave trade. Appalling, however, 
as it is, it by no means conveys an adequate 
idea of the enormous evil. ‘The demand for 
slaves is still excessive, and the traffic is most 
lucrative, One successful voyage will cover the 
loss of three failures. Yet we firmly believe it 
will terminate—that slavery itself will be abol- 
ished—and that the children of Africa will yet 
in the ordering of Divine Providence, be per- 
mitted to enjoy freedom with the rest of the hu- 
man race, and receive a large compensation for 
the cruel wrongs and injustice which have for 
so many centuries been inflicted upon them. 


SS ee 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHURCH? 


What is a Church 7—Let truth and reason speak, 
Ani they will say, The faithful, pure and meek, 
From every fold, the one selected race, 

Of all communions, and in every place.—Crapsg. 


What constitutes a Church ? 

Not Roman basilic or Gothic pile, 

With fretted roof, tall spire, and long drawn aisle: 
These only mock thy search ; 

Fantastic sepulchres, when all is said : 

Seek not the living church among the dead. 


What is a church indeed ? 

Not triple hierarchy or throned priest, 

The stolen trappings of the Roman Beast, 
Altar, or well sung creed— 

Rites magical, to lead, not sanctify, 

Nor aught that lulls the ear or lures the eye. 


A band of faithful men 
Met for God’s worship in an upper room, 
Or, canopied by midnight’s starry dome, 
On hill side or lone glen, 
To hear the counsels of his holy word, 
Pledged to each other, and their common Lord ;— 


These, few as they may be, 
Compose a Church, such as, in pristine age, 
Defied the tyrant’s steel, the bigot’s rage ; 
For, where but two or three, 
What’er the place, in faith’s communion meet, 
There, with Christ’s presence, is a cliurch complete: 
Josian Conver. 


—— > 


WHERE SHALL I SPEND ETERNITY? 


A female hand had written on a card, and placed it 
on the top of an hour glass, the following simple verse. 
It was when the flowers were in their highest glory :— 


“To think of summers yet to come 
That I am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be !” 


The next morning she found the following lines, in 
pencil, on the back of the same card. Well would it 
be if all would ponder upon the question,—act in view 
of, and make preparations for, an unknown state of 
existence :-— 


“To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o'er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more ! 
Oh, where will then my portion be ? 
Where shall I spend ererniry ?” 





Wool in the United States.—The amount 
of Wool to be clipped in the United States, in 
1846, is estimated at 140,000,000 lbs. The 
home demand at 110,000,000 Ibs., leaving a 
surplus for export, of 30,000,000 lbs. The 
average value, if based on half blood merino, 
is about 25 cts. per |b., or $36,666,666.66 at 
the present ruling prices. 

— 
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For “* The Friend,” 


Notes on Natural Ilistory. | 
No. 6. 


THE TAILOR BEE. 


One of our friends witnessed an interesting | 
spectacle a few days since, which he described 
to us nearly as follows: “ As | was working | 
down in the garden, | saw a bee looking around | 
our daily rose-bush. | thought at first it was | 
a honey-bee, though it looked rather longer, | 
and stooped down to my work again ; but pre- 
sently | heard a clipping like a pair of shears, 
and looked up, and there the little thing was 
cutting out a circular piece from a leaf larger 
than a fip-penny-bit. It had the completest 
pair of little scissors fastened to its head, and 
ran round the leaf with them, as fast as any 
could do with scissors, at least of that size, and 
was off carrying the piece, dangling below it.” 
We have since made some search for the nests 
of these leaf-cutting bees, but have not succeed- 
ed in finding any of them, though one of our 
number met with one a year or two ago nicely 
rolled up in a leaf of the creeper that runs up 
the house. 





SILK-WORMS. 


When first hatched, they are about the size 
of the smallest kind of ants that we see along 
the paths. ‘The egg which is no larger than a 
small pin-head, is of a blueish colour, though 
after the worm has come out, it is white and 
transparent. The shell appears to be brittle, 
as it will crack with a slight cracking noise, 
on the application of a gentle pressure. Im- 
mediately afier the worms are hatched, it is 
necessary to lay over them some mulberry 
leaves, on which they live. They gradually 
increase in size, until they are more than two 
inches in length, and one quarter of an inch in 
thickness. When they have obtained their | 
full size, they begin to spin, which is generally | 
done, between the leaves of a sprig or some- 
thing of the kind put up for the purpose. They | 
first spin some irregular lines to keep the co- 
coon in its place, and then commence spinning | 
the cocoon itself, which is about the size of a| 
urtle’s egg. It takes them a day or two to 
finish these, and then if kept in a proper situa- 
tion, in the course of a few weeks, the worm 
is changed into a beautiful white miller, which 
moistens one end of the cocoon with a brown 
liquid, and thus makes its way out. Afler 
emerging, the moths live but a few days. The 
female lays from 30 to 50 eggs. If these are 
kept in a cool place, they will not hatch until 


}the following spring. 





THE OAK PRUNER, 


Our attention has been directed to the small 
limbs of different species of oaks, which are 
lying in considerable numbers about the woods, 
and hanging loosely to the trees. On examin- 
ing one of those that had fallen, we found that 
he mischief was occasioned by a small grub 
yhich had eaten its way into the wood and 
hlong the centre of the branch. It had then 
ut the branch off by eating away all the wood 
tthe place where the branch broke, leaving 
uly the bark to sustain it, which was too weak 


to » hold it long. The worm had then retreated , drawn to the nest, they made numerous hens. 
into the hollow wood, and blocked up the hole vations upon it. They found that when undis- 
with small shavings, so as to form a snug and turbed the hornets would permit a visiter to sit 
secure home for itself. Afler falling to the|down within a few feet of them, and quietly 
ground, they still continue eating into the inspect their proceedings, It was very inter- 
\ branch, as we proved by collecting and ex-/esting to watch them building. ‘The material 
amining some of the branches. We observed used is a species of paper manufactured from 
| the grubs coming to the small openings they | the fibres of wood. ‘These they work up with 
| had ‘left, and casting out the little rounded pel- their jaws into a pulp. Many of you know 
| lets of the indigestible parts of the wood they | that the paper manuiactured by man is com- 
|had eaten. When the branches were left un-| |posed of the same substance, The process 
disturbed for a few days, quite a pile of these | | consists in grinding up the vegetable fibre with 
fragments were accumulated round the orifices. | water into a fine pulp, which is spread by vari- 

We have found them ina barren oak that}ous contrivances into thin sheets, from which 

grows on barren ridge. | the water drains off. ‘The luxury of man has 
led to various improvements, until by the aid 
of Foudrinier machines, drying cy linders, cal- 
jenders, &c., we have the beautiful articles now 
| found in the stationer’s shop; but the hornet 
;still makes the same kind of paper that his 
forefathers did. 

The nest when first observed was about as 
large as a cantelope. The hornets enlarged it 
by adding successive layers on the outside, 
separated from each other by a space v farying 
from L to} aninch. ‘These ‘layers did not ex- 
tend regularly and uninterruptedly from top to 
bottom, but were comparatively short and numer- 
ous, so as to form many separate cells or cavi- 
ties of an irregular shape. We many times 
watched the hornets while making them. A 
hornet would come, holding in his jaws a lamp 
of the pulp before described, about the size of a 
large grain of shot. Having selected a place 
to commence, he would stick the pulp against 
the nest, and walk backwards, spreading the 
pulp in a narrow line along the nest as far as 
it would reach. He would then return to the 
place of beginning, and travel backwards along 
| the line, widening it out by working it between 

his jaws. This would be repeated a third and 
a fourth time, until the insect would be satisfied 
| with its thinness and smoothness, when it would 
| go off for more building materials. The next 
|comer would apply his burden to the outer 
|edge of the foundation thus laid, and thus the 





BEETLES. 


A year or two ago, when the roses were in 
bloom, we observed large quantities of small 
beetles, with long legs and strong claws, which 
moved about in an awkward manner. ‘They 
frequented the rosebushes in great numbers, and 
devoured the petals of the flowers, which ap- 
peared to be their principal subsistence. So 
troublesome were they in this way, that the 
owners of rosebushes considered them as quite 
a nuisance, and some of the more enterprising 
florists, went round at several different times, 
and collected nearly a quart of them, which 
were all drowned. We observed them on other 
plants, besides the rosebushes, but in every 
case they appeared to feed on the flowers only. 
The thick white petals of the Magnolia blossom 
were particular favourites, and before they 
were fully opened, the bugs would make their 
way into the interior of the blossom, and there 
feed at their ease. 

We found them feeding on the flowers of the 
Ailanthus, or tallow tree, and the ground be- 
neath was thickly strewn with their dead bodies. 
We broke off a branch to which several were 
adhering, and brought it into the house, to see 
what would become of the bugs. In the course 
of a day or two, one was lying dead on the|®> 
table below the branch, and the others had dis- 
appeared. Whether these bugs died of old|~ k id 
age, or whether the flowers of the Ailanthus| “° would go on to its completion. It was 

| very easy to distinguish by the shades of col- 


|have poisonous properties which occasioned | 
I proj - our, the successive additions that had been 


their death, we are not able to say. It is a} made to the layers, and indeed, they ar 

3 > i nae ) are per- 
»oint which we hope will be yet investigated. | Ss | 
[ pe 2 5 fectly visible in the fragments of the nest which 


remain. Sometimes there would be five or six 
HORNETS’ NEST. hornets building at once on different parts of 
During the early part of the summer a small | the surface, each engaged at a separate layer. 
hornets’ nest was discovered on one of the| ‘This nest by these successive additions became 
currant bushes in the garden, within a few/nearly a foot in diameter, and the cavity 
inches of the ground. As the bush they had | | within, probably, was sufficiently large to con- 
selected was well laden with berries, it soon | ‘tain an entire nest of the size this was when 
attracted the attention of one of our boys, who | first discovered. It is plain, therefore, that the 
commenced picking, without noticing the colony | hornets must have taken the old coats away 
on the lower branches, and was soon rewarded | from the interior, while they were adding new 
for his carelessness by being stung. The nest | ones to the exterior. We have reason to be- 
having been soon found, other boys who wan-| lieve they were too economical to waste the 
dered into the neighbourhood and were not in | materials, for we saw them coming out of the 
the secret, were directed to the bush as a full | nest with balls of pulp in their mouths, which 
one, by some of the more mischievous of the | they forthwith began to add to the outer layers. 
urchins, yet most of them became aware of the! These balls of pulp we supposed they made 
danger in time to escape unhurt. ‘The berries} from the inside layers they were removing. 
remained unpulled, and were still hanging in| We have be fore mentioned that the hornets 
considerable number on the branches late j in| would allow us to come very near them, if no 
the season. hostile symptoms were shown ; yet they were 
The attention of the family having been} cautious of too near an approach, and occa- 














i i 
sionally one would come and buzz round and | 
round, as if reconnoitring and desirous to as- 
certain whether a friend.or foe was inspecting 
them. On one occasion we had the honour of 
being escorted a considerable distance, by one 
that flew round us, while we were retreating. | 
Perhaps it would have been well for this indus- 
trious colony, if they had been more watchful 
and suspicious ; it might have saved them from 
the cruel disaster that befel them from the gar- | 
dener. He said the hornets stung him while 
he was working, and therefore he determined 
to destroy them. But one of us saw him, in- 
stead of attending to his work, eating currants | 
off of the bush. No wonder then, that the hor- 
nets came out upon him; and the suddenness 
with which he rushed down the bank was quite | 
amusing, and showed his dread of the foe. We) 
are therefore inclined to doubt whether he had | s 
a sufficient reason for his actions; at any rate) 
the manner in which he effected his purpose, | 
showed that he was afraid to come to a fair! 


fight. But we will give the account of the| ought to love as brethren, meet on the field of 


final catastrophe, as related by one of our! 
friends. ‘1 saw the gardener last evening hoe- | 
ing among the sweet potatoes, and he s: aid one | 
of the hornets had bled him like everything, | 
and he intended to fix them. He would have 
destroyed them long ago, if it had not been for | 
J. This morning I went down again, and the | 
nest was all lying in fragments. Is said to him, | 
‘What’s this? ‘Oh! I did it,’ he said. «1 got | 
a plug of grass last night ind stuffed it in the | 
hole, and intended to cut off the branch and| 
carry itaway. ‘The plug was most too small, | 
but ‘they could'nt get out. But the hornets | 
that were out began to come back, and | had 
torun. | thought I'd kill those that were out, 

and went and ; 


j 


got some water, 


The hornets | 


THE FRIEND. 


beloved Sisters, unite together, though sepa- 
rated by the mighty deep, in using the influence 
we possess, which is not powerless though 
exerted chiefly around the domestic hearth : let 
us seek to infuse into the minds of our hus- 
bands, our fathers, our sons, and our brothers, 
and of all around us, a spirit of amity and con- 
cord, whisperiag peace wherever the sounds of 
discord are heard: and let us, as mothers, 
watch over the opening minds of our tender 
offspring, and point out to them that the way 
to true honour is not through fields of battle, 
but through the enlightened straight-forward 
course of justice and equity prescribed by the 
Gospel of “Peace on earth, and good will 
towards men.” 

You and we have a common ancestry, and 


_ are bound together by innumerable ties of con- 


sanguinity and mutual interest ; ; surely then we 
ought to be united in the bonds of Christian 
love. How shall those whose interests require 
the maintenance of closest friendship, who 


battle to destroy each other ! 

Above all, let us unite in prayers to the 
Great Lord of the Universe, who turneth the 
hearts of the children of men, that He will dis- 
pose the Rulers of both countries to a pacific 
adjustment of their national differences, that so 
tle reciprocal benefits of friendly intercourse 
may still be maintained, and that, under the 
benign influence of peace, the cause of Religion 


and Virtue may prosper, and these two great! 


nations perform their part in promoting the 


advance of that blissful period, foretold by the| 


Prophet, when nation shall not lift up the sword 
against nation, and the people shall learn war 
| no more, 


With sentiments of sincere good will, we 


were buzzing about the hole, and I dashed the | remain 


water so hard that it drove the plug in, and | 


those inside began to come out, and then they 
were too hard for me. I went down this morn- 
ing, and they were coming out of a hole in the 
top, and I gave it one kick and ran.’” 


Such is the history of this nest, which has| 


afforded us matter both of interest and infor- 
mation. 
the gardener discovers, may contain so cross a 


kicking distance. 


—=—>—— 


Address of the Women of Exeter. 
The friendly address of the undersigned Wo- | 


men, inhabitants of the City of Exeter, in | 
England, to the Women of the C ity of Phi-| 


ladelphia, and of the United States generally. | 


Beloved Friends and Sisters, 


It is to be hoped that the next nest | 





. The system of slavery, 


Your Friends and Sisters, 
{ACHEL SPARKS, 
Evizanetu Knorr, 
Maria Sueprarp, 
and 1620 others. 





Slavery. 


3d. We cannot, therefore, withhold the ex. 
pression of our dee ‘p regret that slavery should 
be continued and countenanced by any of the 
members of our Churches, and we most ear. 
nestly exhort both members and the Churches, 
among whom it exists, to use all means in their 


power to put it away from them. Its perpe- 
tuation among them cannot fail to be regarded 
by multitudes, influenced by their example, as 
sanctioning the system portrayed in and main. 
tained by the statutes of the se »veral slave hold. 
ing States, wherein they dwell. Nor can any 
mere mitigation of its severity, prompted by 
the humanity and Christian feelings of any in- 
dividuals who continue to hold their fellow men 
in such bondage, be regarded either as a testi- 
mony against the system, or in the least de. 
gree, changing its essential character. 

4th. But while we believe that many evils 
incident to the system, render it important and 
obligatory to bear testimony against it—yet 
would we not undertake to determine the degree 
of moral turpitude on the part of individuals 
jinvolved by it. ‘This will doubtless be found 
to vary, in the sight of God, according to the 
degree of light and other circumstances per- 
‘taining to each. In view of all these embar- 
rassments and obstacles in the way of emanci- 
pation, interposed by the statutes of slave hold- 
ing States, and the social influence affecting 
‘the views and conduct of those involved in it, 
we cannot pronounce a judgment of general 
and promiscuous condemnation, implying that 
destitution of Christian principle and feeling 
which should exclude from the table of the 
Lord all who stand in the legal relation of mas- 
|ters to slaves, or justify us in withholding our 
| ecclesiastical and Christian fellowship ‘from 
‘them. We rather sympathise with, and would 
seek to succour them in their embarrassments, 
| believing that separation and secession among 
the churches and their members, are not the 
methods God approves and sanctions for the 
reformation of his church. 

5th. While, therefore, we feel bound to bear 
our testimony against slavery, and to exhort 
our beloved brethren to remove it from them as 
speedily as possible by all appropriate and 





| 


The New School Presbyterian General' available means, we do at the same time con- 
colony that he will be afraid to venture within | Assembly.—This body having fully discussed! demn all decisive and schismatical measures 


the question of Slavery for some days, finally | 


\tending to destroy the unity and disturb the 


adopted the following Declaration on Wednes- | | Peace of our churches, and deprecate the spirit 


day last.—Inquirer. 


lof denunciation and that unfeeling severity 


“The Assembly having deeply considered} which would cast from the fold those whom we 
\the subject presented to their attention in the are rather bound by the spirit of the Gospel 


various memorials forwarded from Presbyteries 
}and Synods, adopted the following as the ex- 


4 of their judgment :-— 


The suggestion of friendly international ad- viene United States, viewed either in the laws 


dresses, in ) order to deprecate war and create aj of the several States, which sanction it, or in 


as it exists in 





| 
pacific spirit, having been extensively approved | its actual operation and results in society, is 
and its adoption pressed upon all classes, we| intrinsically an unrighteous and oppressive sys- | 


trust it will not be deemed unseemly in Women| tem, and is opposed to the prescriptions of the 
to seek, by the same means, to influence their| laws of God, to the spirit and precepts of the 
American Sisters in the cause of Religion and | gospel, and the best interests of humanity. 
Peace. 2d. The testimony of the General Assembly 

It may not be within our province to judge) from a, p. 1787, to 1818 inclusive, has con- 
of the merits of the question now at issue be- 
tween our respective Governments, but we must | testimony of the Presbyterian Churth of the 
all feel how greatly to be dreaded would be a} United States, against it, from which we do not 
resort to arms on any subject. Let us then, | recede. 





demned it—and it remains still the recorded) 


‘and the obligations of our covenant, to instruct, 
to counsel, to exhort, and try to lead in the 
ways of God, and towards whom ever, though 
ithey may err, to exercise forbearance and bro- 
| therly love. 

6th. As a Court of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
|we possess no legislative power, and as the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
we possess no judicial authority. We have no 
right to institute and prescribe tests of Christian 
character, and church membership, not recog- 
nised and sanctioned in the sacred Scriptures, 
and in our own standards, by which we have 
agreed to walk. We must, therefore, leave 
this matter with the Sessions, Presbyteries and 
Synods, the judicatories to whom pertains the 
right of judgment, to act in the administration 
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of discipline, as ‘they may judge it to be their | ager of industry. ‘He rose in honour and| 
duty, constitutionally subject to the General | office, until the poor a footed boy who en- 
Assembly only in the way of general review | tered a printing office 
and control. 

The above report was adopted by a vote of 
97 to 27. There were 20 members absent. 


—— 


1 Harrisburg hungry 
jand weary, laid down his little bundle on a pile 
| of wet paper, and asked to become a printer’s 
apprentice, was elected Senator in Congress! | 
That man is Soon Cameron of Pennsyl-| 
A Gem.—In an account of a lost child in| vania.” 
Missouri, going the newspaper rounds, we find 

a ae ane a a cara ol The License Question. 

that confiding reliance on the Divine care, 

which should characterize a believer in Pro- | ae State of New York, out of 632 towns | 
vidence, we have never seen surpassed. The | ‘eee mene 20 have voted “ no license,” 
litle boy narrating the incidents of his wander- | a 


— SS 


and 
The excess of “no license” 


7 ; majorities in 445 towns, is 45,478. This 

ings, when night came on says: “ It grew ee ai See — is 4 - wn 
’ , ‘ . S é ( oO oO \ é < Re eS 

very dark, and he asked God to take care of | or ae . 


law can be successfully enforced, it will confer 
benefits greater than are derived from any 
Who are the Barbarians ?—We call the |"? the statute-book. In the increase of 
Algerines and other pagan nations, barbarians, la tein - a yasesrom of taxes, Jone toes 
and they retaliate the epithet. Which party he CFUNO, ANd the enlargement of the hopes ant 

has the greater reason on its side is some mat- | 1appiness of thousands, its triumphs will be 
ar-ef deat Slee ees enninden dhe! bq wy victories that ambition ever won. 

were present at a ball, given by Lord Macart- | e are distrustful of coercive measures in the | 
ney, 
could not conceive why his lordship and the | 
rest of his suit should fatigue themselves so 
much in the exercise of dancing, and with 
great simplicity inquired: “ Why do you not 
Ps ° > a : - » ‘ 

oui ‘teet ‘haan spied he caaa started in this State. The effort, characterized | 
tion of the castle of Algiers unless certain con- | by a spirit of gentleness, moderation, and love 
ditions were complied with, the Dey of Algiers | towards all men, cannot fail. It is, indeed, | 
auld -leser ensns Che beneeenet wed cant: | mortifying, that we are constrained to fallow | 
and being told, offered to tear it down at half} jour neighbour in so good a work. Pennsyl- 
the price. 


sense were certainly not on the European side. 
—Late paper. 


little Johnny, and went to sleep.” 











| have become sufficiently enlightened and puri- | 

| fied to discard voluntarily a system which has | 
been found deleterious to the human race, it is 
a subject of sincere rejoicing. We learn that 
a similar movement will, at a proper time, be 


| philanthropy. —North American. 


License Question.—The Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, has issued his proclamation, declaring that 
“all licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
or wines, by retail, have expired, that no license | 
for the sale of such liquors, or wines, can now} 
be granted ;” and giving notice that any person 
who shall sell by “retail, i in Brooklyn, any be- 
verage of an intoxicating nature violates the 
law, ‘and i is subject to its penalties S. 


oe 

The Bare-footed Printer Boy.—The Pitts- 
burg Morning Ariel, under this head gives a 
short history of a distinguished citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, as follows :— 

“Some thirty years ago, said he, a bare- 
footed boy floated down the Susquehanna 
river on an humble raft, and arrived at Har- 
risburg, Pa. He came from the North, and 
belonged to a large family, with all his worldly | of spirits and other intoxicating drinks are 
goods tied up in a little pocket. handkerchief ; | determined to proceed in selling ‘them as the "y 
he sought, and obtained employment in a print- | have hitherto done, and to contest the proceed- 
ing-office as an apprentice. From an appren- i ings against them in the courts of law. 
tice toa journeyman, from a journeyman toa| We 
reporter, then editor, the bare-footed boy work- 
ed his way against obstacles which the strug- 
gling poor only know. The persevering fol- 
lower in Franklin’s footsteps began to realize 
the fruits of his patient toil and privation. The 
young aspirant became Printer to the State, 
and by frugal management was soon enabled 
to accomplish the object dearest to his heart— 
the establishment of his mother in a home above 
want—in the possession of every comfort she 
could desire. His brothers next were his care, 
and he had a strong arm with which to aid 
him—an indomitable perseverance that nothing 
could long successively obstruct. In a few | friends of our system of solitary confinement 
years, they too, with his sisters, were indepen- | will rejoice to learn that experiments are about 
dent of the world—the once bare-footed printer | being made to test its advantages, in England. 
boy was in possession of affluence, surrounded | Notwithstanding the efforts of her philanthro- 
by a young and affectionate family. pists, their prisons have hitherto continued to 

He did not stop here. He was the friend of| retain the features of demoralization, cruelty 
the friendless, the patron of merit, the encour-|and horror which shocked every beholder a} 


been expressed in other places where a majority 
has voted against granting any license. ‘The 


angry feeling in the country, and we do not, 
by any means, like the accounts which we 
hear of disobedience to the law on one side, 
and threats of prosecution on the other. One 
effect of the new regulations seems to be pretty 


many intemperate animosities.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


——— 


The Pennsylvania Prison System.—The 


ee | inculcation of moral duties; t en a peo Ne | 
on visiting that country as ambassador, | les; but when a peoy 


. | 
ce Guise cases the wisdom and good | | vania has seldom been second in the duties of| 
c « 


The Brooklyn Eagle says, that the siaaiaitasls 


hear that the same determination has | 


license question has stirred up a good deal of| 


certain, that they will become the occasion of 





century since. The wretch who entered them 


leit hoy behind, and the unfortunate who ste p- 
pec dove r its threshhold innocent, came forth from 
its dens of ag gony and iniquity, darkened and 
polluted. ‘These colle ‘ges of crime will now, in 
all probability, give place to the Pennsylvania 
system; and our State may well be proud of 
} such an achievement in the cause of humanity. 
The London papers give an account of the lay- 
ing “ ofa new prison on the Separate or Penn- 
sylvania system, in the county of Middlesex, 
for the reception of prisoners before trial. It 
is to be called *the House of Detention’ A 
procession was formed, consisting of the magis- 
trates of the County and the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Custos Rotulorum of the County.” 
The procee ‘dings, ceremonies and speeches are 
reported in the English papers ; and important 
advantages are anticipated from the improve- 
ment.—JVorth American. 


—— 


Another State Coming.—The Milwaukie 
Courier says, that at the recent election, a very 
large majority of the a of Wisconsin have 
| dee slare d in favour of a State Government. 

Wisconsin, therefore, will be represented in 


ithe next Congress by two Senators and two 
Representatives. 


| 


} —= 
Phenomenon.—The Wilkesbarre Advocate 
says :—There was a heavy shower of rai, 


during which, and with it, there fell in places 

a yellow substance, as fine as flour, and eomne- 
| what resembling sulphur. Alter the rain was 
absorbed, this substance or dust was seen in 
| spots almost covering the ground. We have 
|heard it suggested, that it was the pollen or 
yellow dust of flowers, having been carried in- 
to the atmosphere by winds, and descended 
with the rain. If so, it was nevertheless singu- 
lar that it fell so copiously in spots. 


— 


The Effects of War.—Some idea of the in- 
wry inflicted upon thecountry by the declaration 

hostilities, may be gathe red from the result 
em one single branch of commerce—the wha- 
ling business. We have now at sea between 
600 and 700 whalers valued at about $22,000,- 
000, all of which are exposed to capture or de- 
istruction. At home, too, the effects of war 
upon the markets is not less deserving of no- 
tice. From a New Bedford letter of the 24th 
is the annexed extract taken : 

“This war business has completely prostra- 
ted the business in New Bedford, and no place 
in the country is half so much affected by the 
war.—Ships are hauled up, none fitting out ; 
oil, worth a million of dollars, is lying on the 
wharves, there being no purchasers at present 
rates. You stop the whaling business here, 
and you stop all—all being so connected with 
it. ‘There are now sizty ships hauled up here 
| and more expected to arrive.” 
cetealimiitinn 

Cost of War.—Danicl Webster, in a debate 
in the Senate, stated that the expenses of the 
War Department alone were hardly less than 
half a million a day—equal to one hundred and 
eighty two millions five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year! 
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For * The Friend.” 
A BETTER DAY. 
Yes! there will come a better day, 
I see it, but not nigh; 
The threatening clouds will pass away, 
And leave a brighter sky. 


They who the wintry storms abide, 
Shall deepen in the root, 

Shall spread their branches far and wide, 
And yield both flower and fruit. 


The church has now her sackcloth on,— 
‘The precious seed lies low ; 

While men were sleeping, tares were sown, 
By an unwearied toe. 


Athenian like, this restless age, 
Is seeking something new ; 

This spirit e’en the church invades, 
And, would our faith undo. 


Alas! in this enlightened day, 
Some hold as idle dreams 

The ancient faith: the good old way, 
‘Too straight and narrow seems. 


The faith our fathers suffered for, 
The doctrines which they taught, 

Are by professors of their name, 
Despised as things of naught. 


For this, a faithful remnant mourn,— 

Their hearts are filled with fears ; 
For Zion’s sake they cannot rest, 

But strew their way with tears. 
But there will come a better day, 

I see it, but not now ;— 


Then lift each drooping head in hope, 
And clear each anxious brow. 


Redeemer ! Thou canst make these storms, 
Work out Thy sovereign will; 

The raging of the winds and waves, 
Thy purposes fulfill. 

Many are straying from the fold, 
Far from the beaten track, 

In which our fathers trod of old; 
Oh! bring these wanderers back ! 

Restore the strength and zeal of youth, 
When Barclay, Fox and Penn, 

Displayed a banner for the Truth, 
Before their fellow men. 

Oh! keep me with thy little flock, 
Though poor and low it be, 


Which though the world deride and mock, 
Is owned and loved by Thee. 


The Truth,—the same our fathers knew,— 
Shall yet revive and reign; 
And they who closely cleave thereto, 
Shall lift their heads again. 
Bring round in Thy appointed time 
A better, brighter day, 
And cause Thy face again to shine, 
And chase the clouds away. 
Sixth Mo. Ist, 1846. 
— 

“ [ do exhort you all to wait upon the Lord in 
the measure of his Light which he hath given 
you, and look not out at things which are seen, 
lest your faith fail. Neither be discouraged 
because you are sensible of your own weakness, 
for you are God’s instruments, by whom he 
will confound the strong and mighty. There- 
fore be not dismayed at the enemy’s rage 
whether inward or outward ; for though he sift 
you as wheat, yet one corn shall not be lost ; 
though he tread over and crush some of your 
tender plants with his feet, yet shall the life| 
of your root cause such again to spring up. 
Therefore let not your hearts be troubled nor 


| 
\ through many great tribulations for the trial of 


;ca 


fear those sufferings and hardships that the 
enemy sets before you, to cause you to stumble 
‘or turn aside out of the right way. But look 
up unto the God of all mercy, by whom you 
|enjoy all things that you have, both pertaining 
to this life and that which is to come; who 
hath delivered you out of the jaws of the de- 
|vourer unto this day, and doth not intend your 
destruction; therefore he suflers you to pass 


your faith and exercise of your patience, that 


things under the sun, and in their hearts do 
perfectly trust in Him, and seek not out any 


|his Spirit, but delight in his love to do his will, 
and do patiently wait to inherit the promise. 
Such, who in the day of their distress, fly unto 
his Name alone for refuge and protection, shall 
never be put to confusion, nor rooted up, but 
grow and be nourished as the lilies of the val- 
ley, and bringing forth fruits, be blessed for- 
ever.”"—J. Whitehead. 
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We have inserted on another page the de- 
claration on the subject of Slavery, of the New 
School Presbyterian General Assembly, recent- 
ly convened in this city. 
pears, had been under animated discussion for 
several days successively, and adopted, as it 
was, by so large a majority, may well be con- 
sidered as expressing the deliberate sense of 
that religious body. The first, second, and 
third resolutions, constitute a full and unequi- 
vocal testimony against slavery in all its forms, 
and although the resolutions which follow con- 
tain, as we understand them, reasonings and 
conclusions, which will not bear the test of the 
true balance, yet, taken together, the document 
is undoubtedly one of interest and importance, 

| decidedly in advance of former conclusions. 





Dublin Yearly Meeting. 


But little information has been received from 


27th of the Fourth month; but by two letters 
received by Friends here, we learn that the 
Meeting unanimously declined replying to either 
of the Epistles from New England, and direct- 
ed a minute to be forwarded to the smaller 
| body, expressing sympathy with them, but in- 
timating, that in consequence of their not being 
fully organized as a Yearly Meeting, they could 
‘not correspond with them, at present, in that 
pacity. 








AGENT RESIGNED. 


John Knowles, Monkton, Vermont. 





A Meeting of the Female Branch of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in Phi- 
ladelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held on 
Fourth-day the 17th of Sixth-month, at 4 


all of you may be fully made manifest, and | 
such approved as do love God more than all 


invention to save themselves which may grieve | 


The subject, it ap-| 


|this Yearly Meeting, which commenced on the | 


| 


|o’clock, in the Committee-room at the Bible 
Depository. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
179 Vine strect; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
| Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
| John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
| John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
| John Elliott, No. 243 Race street ; John Car- 
ter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street. 

Superintendent.——Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. 
| Worthington. 


Joshua H. 








Diep, at her residence near Bloomfield, Parke coun. 
ty, Indiana, on Third-day the 14th of Fourth month, 
1846, in the 70th year of her age, Saran, consort of 
Adain Siler, after a lingering illness of vear two years, 
which she was enabled to bear with becoming Chris- 
tian resignation and fortitude ; being resigned to suffer 
what her Lord and Master, in his wisdom might see 
meet to dispense, in order to fit and prepare her for his 
presence. Her departure was a theme on which she 
frequently dwelt with much solemnity ; her way seem- 
ed to be clear with nothing to obstruct, and she ap- 
peared resigned patiently to wait all the allotted time 
until her change should come. She finally departed as 
one quietly falling asleep. 








, at her residence near Wilmington, Ohio, 
| Fourth month 26th, 1846, Exiza B., wife of Jonathan 
| Hadley, aged 45 years. The deceased was a member 
of Springfield Monthly and Centre Quarterly Meeting. 
Her disease was of a pulmonary characier, which she 
bore with Christian fortitude, manifesting an entire 
resignation to the will of Divine Providence. Her nu- 
merous friends and relations have the consoling belief, 
that she departed in peace. By her removal, her hus- 
band has lost an affectionate companion, and her chil- 
dren a careful mother, while the neighbourhood mourns 
a sympathising friend, and Society a useful and exem- 
plary member. 


i 


——, in this city, on the 11th ult., Hannan, daugh- 
ter of Christopher and Phebe Marshall, in the 35th 
year of her age. 


——, on the 19th ultimo, in the 58th year of her age, 
Heruzinan, wife of Joseph B. Lippincott, of Westfield, 
New Jersey. In the removal of this dear friend from 
the small circle who compose that*meeting, they have 
met with a great loss—sustained, nevertheless, by the 
consoling belief, that it is to her, eternal gain. She 
|had for many years filled the important station of 

Overseer ; discharging the duties thereof with diligence 
and faithfulness. Her walk through life was marked 
| by humility, the fear of her Heavenly Father, and re- 
| Signation to the various trials incident to this state of 
| being. For the last six months she had been confined 
to the house by disease of the lungs ; yet was cheerful, 
| and often animated, looking forward to the end of time, 
| with living faith, that all would be well. On the day 
| of her decease, she complained of great oppression in 
breathing ; but immediately checking herself, added, 
“ It must come to this at last; I have long known it; 
if my faith and patience will but hold out. I have no 
desire to have the time prolonged, and should be thank- 
ful to be released, if it was the Great Master’s will.” 
Near the close, she said, “Children, have I any thing 
to do?” and immediately answered, “ No! nothing but 
to be quict!” in which state she peacefully passed 
away, we trust, to a better inheritance. 
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